THE CHOICE OF A PRIME MINISTER

a Government. As the Government had not resigned because of a
defeat, there was no obligation on him to accept office.

The conclusion seems to be, as Mr Gladstone put it to Lord Harring-
ton in 1880, that it is the duty of the leader of the Opposition to form
a Government or to suggest an alternative. But one alternative is that
which Mr Disraeli suggested in 1873, namely, the continuance of the
existing Government. This alternative does not exist where the House
of Commons refuses, by not passing supplies or otherwise, to allow the
Government to continue. But a single defeat on a Bill, even if it is made
a matter of confidence, does not indicate an intention to follow such
a course. Where 'tactics* induce the Government to resign rather than
to advise a dissolution, as in 1905, the Opposition, too, may play tactics
and refuse to accept office. The real duty of the Opposition is to work
the parliamentary system and to see that 'the Queen's service is carried
on'. A mere refusal by the Government to carry on the Queen's service
is not enough to compel an unwilling Opposition to take office.

Indeed, the case is one of a conflict of rules: for, though it is some-
times the duty of the Opposition to take office, it is sometimes the duty
of the Government to continue. There has been less discussion of this
point, though it is equally necessary. Government is the duty as well
as the right of the majority party. Peel in 1845 had lost his majority
(though he had not been defeated) and yet resumed office and repealed
the Corn Laws. Lord John Russell in 1851 resumed office. Lord
Salisbury in 1885 and 1895, and Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman in
1905 might have refused office, as Mr Disraeli refused it in 1873.
Governments torn by internal dissensions must, if an alternative cannot
be found, settle their differences. It is essential to the parliamentary
system that a Cabinet should be formed, and the Cabinet must remain
until its successors have been appointed.

There was some discussion on these questions in February 1910,
when it appeared possible that the Irish, who held the balance of power,
would vote with the Conservatives against the Budget, and so defeat
the Liberal Government. Mr Austen Chamberlain then advised Mr Bal-
four that 'in the circumstances and at that time of year, you are not and
cannot be bound to take office'. If Mr Asquith resigned without being
defeated, he would certainly be compelled to take office again. 'The
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